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for the devout, and a garden for the pious, short in expressions, numerous in its applications. It contains the roots of the roots of the roots of the Faith, and treats of the mysteries of union and sure knowledge/ This book is looked upon by Mohammedans as second only to the Kor&n, and yet it would be difficult to imagine two books more different one from the other.
Mohammed's Opinion.
Mohammed's idea of God is after all the same as that of the Old Testament. Allah is chiefly the God of Power; a transcendent, Jbut a strongly personal God. He is to be feared rather than to be approached, and true religion is submission to His will (Islam). Even some of the Sufis seem to shrink from asserting the perfect oneness of the human and the divine natures. They call the soul divine, God-like, but not yet God; as if in this case the adjective could really be distinguished from the substantive, as if anything could be divine but God alone, and as if there could be even a likeness of God, or anything God-like, that was not in its essence God. Philosophical speculations on God were distasteful to Mohammed. c Think on the mercies of God/ he says in one place, 'not on the essence of God/ He knew that theological speculation would inevitably lead to schism. 1 My people shall be divided/ he says, ' into three and seventy sects, of which all save one shall have their portion in the fire/ That one with Mohammed would certainly not have been that of the Sufis.
There is an interesting poem in which Said, the servant, first recounts one morning an ecstasy he had